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School Life Spotlight 


“. . . The very least we could do is to shut 
off the spigot which lets scores of thousands 
of functionally illiterate youth pour past 
the compulsory attendance ages each year 
into adult life...” p. 34 


x * * 

And in the minds of some teachers 
plans for next summer and next year are 
stirring...” " p. 36 

x *k * 
Pupils make the school. but the pro- 


fessional staff makes the success ol the 


school...” p. 38 


x~* * 


Every child should be known inti- 


mately by at least one member of the fac- 


ulty, preferably more . . . p. 42 
x «kk * 

“. . . Both junior and senior high-school 

courses in United States history place con- 

siderable emphasis on the period before 

S65...” : p. 46 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
threughout _ the 
country.” 
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Illiteracy in the Americas 


by Homer Kempfer 


Specialist for General Adult and Post-High School Education 








PEOPLE of 


write—in 


THE 


read or 


WO-THIRDS OF 
the world cannot 
this enlightened age. Three-quarters 


of the world’s population zo to bed hungry 


every night—in this age of science. And 
every morning for breakfast we have 55,000 


more mouths to feed than we had the day 
before. These are the latest estimates pro- 
vided by the United Nations and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

For 5 weeks, July 27 to September 3, the 
Inter-American Seminar on Illiteracy and 
Adult Education, meeting at Quitandinha 


Hotel north ol Rio de Janeiro. focused on 


these and related problems, Unesco, the 
QO of American States (the Pan 
Am n), and the government of 


Brazil ec ed the seminar in which 


delegates f the 21] American Re- 
publics and o vers from 5 other coun- 
tries studied the problems involved under 


these heads: 
1. Documentation and Statistics. 
2. Organization of Campaigns Against 
Illiteracy. 
3. Objectives, Methods, and Materials 
for Literacy Teaching. 


1. The Primary School and Illiteracy. 
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5. Illiteracy and the Education of 


Adults. 


Accurate and up-to-date data are not 
available from many countries, but an esti- 
mated 70 million adults over 15 years of 
age in North, Central, and South America 
cannot read or write. This number con- 
tinues to be fed from a pool of approxi- 
mately 19 million children who are with- 
teachers, without 


out schools. without 


formal educational opportunity of any 


kind. 


Where Are the Illiterates? 


The United States has far too many 


2.838.000 and 


native whites, Negroes, 
according to the latest esti- 


Nearly 


9 million adults have had only 4 or fewer 


foreign born 


mate, which is undoubtedly low. 


years of schooling and are considered func- 
tionally illiterate. In World War II over 
676,000 men between the ages of 18 and 
37 were classified 4-F because they could 
not read and write at fourth-grade level. 
Aside from the illiterates in the United 
States and a few in Canada the remainder 
in the Western Hemisphere are in Latin 


America. The following data and esti- 


mates are derived from information pro- 
Mini- 


mum ages included range from 7 to 15 


vided by the Pan American Union. 


years. 
Year of Percent of 
census or illiteracy in 
Countr estimate population 
Argentina 1943 16. 6 
Bolivia 1943 80. 0 
Brazil 1940 56. 0 
Canada 1941 2.6 
Chile 1940 27.0 
Colombia 1938 4.0 
Costa Rica 1927 48. 0 
Cuba Ss 1943 po ie 
Dominican Republic 1935 62.5 
Ecuador 1942 55.5 
El Salvador 1930 72. + 
C,uatemala 1940 67.3 
Haiti — 
Honduras 1940 65. 8 
Mexico 1940 53.9 
Nicaragua 1940 63. 0 
Panama 1940 38. 0 
Paraguay P -— 
Peru 1940 57.6 
United States 1940 3.0 
Uruguay 
Venezuela ; 194] 58.5 


These estimates indicate that 51] percent 
of the adults in South America and 57 per- 


cent of those in Central and Insular America 


are illiterate—67,000,000 of them. This is 
a tremendous drag on progress. It is soft 


earth in which to anchor the foundations 


of democracy in our hemisphere. 
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The chief cause of adult illiteracy, of 
course, is lack of primary schools even 
though the constitution or laws of every 
nation except those of the United States 
commit the government to a program of 
universal, free, and compulsory education. 
Causes of this lack are multiple: Poverty, 
sparsity of population, difficulties of com- 
munication and transportation, sanitary 
troubles especially in the tropics, indiffer- 
ence of the mother countries to education 
in the colonies, race and class prejudice, 
lack of interest of leaders and government 
in popular culture, lack of administrative 
continuity caused by frequent changes in 
government, and ignorant and superstitious 
populations. People unacquainted with the 
benefits of education have little interest in it. 

More than a half million additional teach- 
ers would be needed to educate the 19 mil- 
lion children who now have no school. 
Reasons for the teacher shortage in Latin 
America are similar to those in the United 
States: Low pay, inept recruitment, low 
social prestige, lack of opportunity for ad- 
vancement, hesitancy to go to or remain 
in isolated and rural areas, insufficient and 
inadequate training opportunities, and lack 
of professional ethics. 

Even where schools exist, absenteeism 
often is high because of poverty, child labor, 
ill health, indifference of uneducated par- 
ents to any form of culture, distance from 
school, inadequate buildings and equip- 
ment, sterile curriculum, and unenforced 
attendance laws. A Brazilian authority 
estimates that in rural areas 5 years of en- 
rollment are required to gain the equiva- 
lent of 3 full years of primary schooling. 
To close off the stream of illiterate children 
growing into illiterate adults, the Seminar 
suggested that in every nation primary 
schools should be established and financed 
by the government so that a minimum of 
3 years of schooling would be guaranteed 


every child. 


What Is Being Done? 


The United States is doing very little to 
reduce illiteracy among adults, although 
351 school districts reported that they 
offered literacy classes in 1947-48 and 323 
claimed to have classes in elementary educa- 
tion for adults." Probably no more than 
200,000 adults are enrolled in literacy 


classes in the whole country. 


1 Adult Education Activities of Public Schools, 194 
48. Washington, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. ( 
ernment Printing Office. (Federal S y 
Agency, Office of Education Pan t No. 107.) 
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At least a dozen Latin American coun- 
tries have started literacy campaigns dur- 
ing the last 10 years. Usually these cam- 
paigns are connected with primary schools 
and use primary teachers. Some cam- 
paigns are integral parts of life-improve- 
ment programs or general elementary edu- 
cation for adults. Special materials for 
adults are used in a few programs although 
children’s materials are used in others with 
content having little practical application 
to daily life. 

Methods almost without exception are 
based upon the alphabetic approach; re- 
sults of research in the psychology of read- 
ing seem not yet to have permeated Latin 
America in any significant way. The Semi- 
nar, however, after due study and much 
debate, came out in favor of the sentence 
or global method of teaching reading, The 
first Basic Spanish Word List similar to 
that developed by Thorndike years ago in 
English is now being prepared by the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. 

Benefits of most of the literacy cam- 
paigns are often hard to estimate. Mean- 
ingful statistics are scarce. Enrollment 
figures mean little because of many unspeci- 
fied factors. People who achieve only a 
low level of literacy often lose their skills 
in the absence of a variety of suitable read- 
ing materials. The campaign in Brazil en- 
rolled 594,000 last year. Ecuador claims 
140,000 adults were made literate in 6 years. 
Mexico has reached 1,700,000 since the 
each-one-teach-one campaign started. The 
Dominican Republic campaign claims to 
have benefited a quarter million during the 
last 8 years. In the United States only a 
few thousand adults earn their elementary 
school diploma each year. 

Even with literacy campaigns in Latin 
\merica and a long tradition of public edu- 
cation in the United States, the illiteracy 
problem still faces us. Democracy depends 
upon educated people—in other parts of the 
world as well as at home. Every typical 
community in the United States of 500 peo- 
ple has enough illiterate adults in it to form 
a class. Many communities of the same 
size in parts of Latin America have too few 
educated adults in them to teach a class. 
We still have our own problems, but if we 
could share some of our technical skills, we 
could go far in helping our neighboring 
countries to raise their educational level. 
The very least we could do is to shut off 
the spigot which lets scores of thousands of 


functionally illiterate youth pour past the 








compulsory attendance ages each year into 


adult life. That calls for more money for 
more teachers and buildings so that every 
child in the Americas can have his birth- 


right of education. 





Survey of Adult Education 


WHAT KINDS of educational activities for 
adults and out-of-school youth are going on 
under public school auspices? Where is 
adult education best developed? Where 
are the activities held? How many adults 
are served? 

These are the chief questions answered in 
Pamphlet No. 107 Adult Education Activi- 
ties of the Public Schools, a report of a 
survey covering 1947-48 recently issued. 
The study was conducted by Homer Kemp- 
fer, Specialist for General Adult and Post- 
High Schoo] Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, with assistance of a number of State 
education department officials. 

Inquiry blanks were sent to districts in all 
communities having a population of 2,500 
or above in 1940, and returns were received 
from 80.8 percent of them. In addition, 
1,202 smaller districts thought to have adult 
education activities were queried. 

An estimated 3,000,000 adults and out- 
of-school youth were served by public 
school programs during the year covered. 
Data broken down by States indicate that 
California, Wisconsin, and New York had 
most extensive programs in relation to pop- 
ulation. California schools alone served 
nearly a million adults. 

Over four-fifths of all school districts in 
communities of 2,500 or above returning 
the questionnaire claimed to provide edu- 
cation for adults, although the amount in 
many cases was small. Less than 1.5 per- 
cent of the total population was involved in 
adult education provided by the public 
schools in 1947-48. Small districts usu- 
ally reported less adult activity. 

Recreation, high-school subjects, arts and 
crafts, Americanization, physical education 
and fitness, and music education ranked 
high in the nonvocational fields. One out of 
eight schools reported having literacy classes 
for adults, whereas one-half of the evening 
schools offered high-school subjects. Advi- 
sory committees were connected with fewer 
than half of all the programs reported. 

Copies of the survey report are available 
on request from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 15 cents. 
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State Departments of Education 


To Fit the Times 


by Fred F. Beach, Specialist in State School Administration 


HAVE outgrown State educational 


E 
structure in many parts of the coun- 


try. No more fitting analogy could be 
found to depict the present status of the 
structures of a number of State departments 
cf education than the immortal words of 


Thomas Jefferson, inscribed on his me- 


morial in Washington. 


I am not an advocate for frequent changes in 
laws and constitutions. But laws and in- 
stitutions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind. As that be- 
comes more developed, more enlightened, as 
new discoveries are made, new truths dis- 
covered and manners and opinions change 
with the change of circumstances, institutions 
must advance also to keep pace with the 
times. We might as well require a man to 
wear still the coat which fitted him when a 
boy as civilized society to remain ever under 
the regimen of their barbarous ancestors. 


Early in our history State structure and 
organization for education were fixed in 
constitutions and statutes by the people in 
terms of then existing social, economic, and 
Most of the basic 


structures were conceived and have persisted 


educational conditions. 


for more than half a century with little or 
ro modification. Yet during these same 
years the concept of the functions and serv- 
ices of State departments of education and 
the loads they must bear has changed radi- 


cally. Organizational structures are con- 


ceived, they are employed, and they finally 
disintegrate unless remodeled. Those for 
education are no exception. They must be 


frequently overhauled to carry the load of 


the times. 


Growth of State Services for 
Educat:on 


A portion of the major developments in 
American education since the turn of the 
century, which are reflected in services State 
departments are called upon to provide, 
include: The universal extension of second- 
ary school opportunities to a high percent- 
age of our youth, wide expansion of 


vocational education and vocational re- 


habilitation, the extension of the ideal of 


equality of educational opportunity through 


more suitable programs of State financing, 
the transportation of millions of pupils 
daily to and from school, the development 
of more satisfactory local administrative 
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units, the establishment of State-wide pro- 
grams for the care and education of excep- 
tional children, the development of State- 
wide programs for improved school plants 
and sites, the growth of nursery school and 
kindergarten education, the provision of 
educational opportunities for out-of-school 
youth, the upward extension of public edu- 
cational opportunities through the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years, and the rapid 
increase in higher education enrollments. 
Because of these and many other educa- 
tional developments, it is not surprising that 
some of the early State educational struc- 
tures which have persisted have become less 
and less adequate to carry the load of the 


times. 


Need for Modernizing State 
Educational Structure Recognized 

The urgent need for modernizing State 
educational structure is recognized by those 
who are chiefly concerned with the problem. 
The desire of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers to perfect State organi- 
zational structure is clearly expressed in its 
Policy Statements. Moreover, it is cur- 
rently sponsoring a 3-year self-improve- 
ment project which has this as one of its 
objectives. Literature in the field of State 
school administration, survey reports on 
State educational systems, and the Policy 
Statements of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers are in general accord 
on the necessity for modernization and on 
the goals to be attained. 

These major goals involve the three ele- 
ments which constitute the central educa- 
tion agency in the State—the State board of 
education, the chief State school officer, and 
the State department of education. 


A Single State Educational 
Authority for Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

It is generally agreed that a most signi- 
ficant goal to be achieved is the unifying 
of authority and responsibility for the State 
educational program for elementary and 
secondary education in a single properly 
constituted State board of education. 
Eleven States now have State boards of 


education vested with such powers. In 
other States there is a diffusion of authority 
and responsibility among State boards, 
agents, and agencies. In some cases there 
are as many as a dozen such authorities. 
State educational survey reports show 
that such diffusion of authority and respon- 
sibility is a serious handicap to education; 
it renders difficult, if not impossible, the 
development of comprehensive State educa- 
tional programs, it establishes barriers to 
effective coordination of State educational 
programs, it often fosters duplication of 
effort and leads to confusion, it makes diffi- 
cult the fixing of responsibility for the suc- 
cess or failure of the State educational en- 
terprise and it hinders the development of 
a strong unified central education agency. 
The absence of a single State educational 
authority also makes it difficult for the 
Federal government to know with whom to 
deal in the State on particular educational 


problems. 


Trend Toward Making State 
Boards of Education Directly 
Represent the People : 

Some of the early State boards of ed- 
ucation were composed wholly of ex-officio 
members, that is, of officials elected by the 
people to State offices such as governor, at- 
torney general, secretary of State, and chief 
State school officer. The trend is definitely 
toward the elimination of ex-officio mem- 
bers from State board membership and their 
replacement by laymen who are selected for 
the sole purpose of serving on the State 
board of education. With the recent change 
from an ex-officio to a lay State board in 
Colorado, there remain but 2 States which 
will have State boards composed solely of 
ex-oflicio members. 

Another type of State board membership, 
that of special interest group representation, 
such as professional educators, farmers, 
employers, and the like, appears also to be 
on the wane. The inadvisability of having 
special interest group representation on 
State boards of education has been recog- 
nized so that now but 5 States continue such 
membership. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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British Exchange Teachers received by President Truman at the White House. To left of President, Oscar R. 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, and to his rigkt, Earl James McGrath, Commissioner of Education. 


Trading Posts for Teachers 


by Paul E. Smith, Chairman, Committee on Interchange of Teachers 


bi HE CLASS Ww ill please come to order Ces 

Tan over the United States, these words 
have been used again and again since 
schools opened in September. Plans have 
been taking shape for the class party, the 
class play, the orchestral concert, the Senior 
Ball, the Yearbook. Christmas holidays. 
And in the minds of some teachers plans for 
next summer and next year are stirring. 

There has been a good deal of talk about 
teachers going abroad to study or to teach 
fora year. State educational journals, pub- 
lications .of teachers associations, news- 
papers have carried stories about the possi- 
bilities of teaching abroad or about teachers 
who have taught in other countries. These 
accounts have led teachers to ask. “What is 
this teacher interchange program?” “How 
does one apply for an exchange position?” 
“Who is eligible?” “What about pension, 
tenure. and increment rights?” “How 
much will it cost?” “What countries may 
I select?” 

All of these questions and more have 
come to the Office of Education because the 
Office has been administering an inte 
change of teachers program since 1946. 
During that year, in cooperation with the 
Department of State and assisted by the 
National Education Association, the Amer 
ican Association of Schoo! Administrators, 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the American Council 
on Education, the American Federation of 
Teachers. the Institute of International Ed 
ucation, and the English-Speaking Union, 


the Office of Education inaugurated inter- 
changes of teachers between the United 
States and the United Kingdom as well as 
in the following year between this country 
and Canada. 

Since that time teachers in 225 cities in 
14 States have exchanged teaching posts 
with teachers from England, Scotland, 
Wales, Northern Ireland, Canada, and 
France. During the present school year 
there are 97 American teachers in the Brit- 
ish Isles. 7 in France, 16 in Canada who 
have exchanged positions. 

\lready announcements of the 1950-51 
exchange program for teachers have been 
sent to State school officers, superintendents 
of schools, and educational journals 
throughout the United States, indicating 
that interchange programs will be oper- 
ating in the United Kingdom, Canada, and 
France. In addition to these countries, 
plans are under way to send teachers to Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, 
New Zealand, Burma, and the Philippines. 

In the announcements concerning the in- 
terchange of teachers between this country 
and Great Britain, Canada, and France, the 
fundamental condition is that the post must 
be an exchange. That means the teacher 
must not only secure a year's leave of ab- 
sence with pay but must also make provision 
for the teacher with whom she exchanges 
positions for a place in the school system. 
In Great Britain and Canada, since language 
barriers are not obstacles, the exchanges 


are as nearly identical as possible; that is, 


om the | nited 


a second orade teacher f 


Kingdom exchanges with a second erade 


teacher from the United States. Or a 
teacher of high-school biology in a high 
school in this country exchanges places with 
1 senior biology master in a orammar 
school in Great Britain. At this point a 


word of caution should be added to teac hers 
of English in this country who wish to go 
to Great Britain because experience has 
taucht us that not a large number of teachers 
of English from the British Isles have in- 
dicated a wish to come to the United States. 

The openings in Great Britain are in all 
schools at all levels from the nursery-kin- 
dergarten through the grammar school. 
We have included and wish to continue to 
do so, teachers from special schools, such as 
those from the schools for the deaf. schools 
for the otherwise handicapped, and open- 
air schools. There is also a rather marked 
interest in home economics, physical edu- 
cation, and some vocational subjects. In 
Canada similar conditions obtain so far 
as the identical exchanges are concerned. 
In France, our high school teachers of 
French are assigned to lycées, where they 
teach English; the teachers from France 
are assigned to French classes in American 
high schools. 

All teachers in the United States are eli- 
gible for consideration for these posts 
abroad. The national committee has been 
reluctant to set rigid standards regarding 
age and experience. In the main, however, 
teachers with 5 or more years experience 
have been selected. Since approval by min- 
istries of education abroad is one of the 
factors in final selection. those teachers 
under 45 have had a better chance of selec- 
tion. One absolutely essential attribute 
each teacher contemplating an exchange 
must possess is good health, both mental 
and physical. 

To apply for these exchange posts, the 
teacher may secure application forms from 
the city superintendent of schools or from 
the Division of International Educational 
Relations, Office of Education, Washington 
25. D.C. When these forms are completed 
and signed by the superintendent. they are 
returned to the Office. Accompanying the 
application forms are reference forms w hich 
the teacher is responsible for distributing 
to the superintendent, principal, and one 
representative citizen of the community. 
In midwinter the teacher is informed that 
she is to appear before one of the 25 re 


gional interviewing committees in this coun- 
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tr\ nese mmittees have been organized 
in localities so that teachers have only a 
limites unt of traveling to do. and the 
meett ire held on week ends so that 
sch duties are not interrupted Phen 
in March the chairmen of committees in 
Great Britain and the United States match 
the pa f teachers During April and 
Via\ innouncements ot completed ex- 
changes are made and preparations begun 
for the vear ahead. 

It is still the hope of the Committees on 
both sides of the Atlantic that selections may 
he made early this vear. so that teachers 
who are going abroad may have a maximum 
time for preparation. Similar matchings 


are mide tor the Canadian and French ex- 


changes and approximately the same sched- 


ule holds as for the British program. 

The costs of the program have been car- 
ried by the teachers from the several coun- 
tries involved. The American teacher is 


paid by her school board and thereby pro 
tects her pension, tenure, a! | 
ment rights The Canadian. bi 


French teachers are also paid their regula 


salaries by their local educational author 


ities During the present school year the 


teachers from the United States going to 
Great Britain and the British teachers com 
ing here have received partial travel grants 
of $200 each under the Fulbright Exchange 
Program. The teachers from France and 
the American teachers going to France have 
received round-trip travel under the same 
program 

The cost of living abroad for a year is 
approximately the same as the amount re 
quired in this country plus the additional 
amount necessary for travel during the long 
vacations in England and France. 

There are also limited opportunities for 
such as Belgium, 


Ceylon, Ethiopia, the Netherlands, Sweden, 


teachers in countries 


Norway Burma, and the 


Philippines 
eacher programs are not necessarily 
excnat 


es whereby a place must be 


teacher from those countries. 


\ hese ts do t require that the 
Ame cal eacher secure leave of absence 
vitl pay, because they are under the 


I ulbright Pro 


gram which provides a stipend, travel and 


iuspices of the Exchange 
maintenance allowance to teachers selected 


to teach in the national schools of these 


countries. In most instances the country 
involved requests teac hers in certain fields 
and the recruiting, therefore, is more selec- 
tive. Announcements of these opportuni- 
ties as they become available are made in 
ScHoot Lire, in professional educational 
journals, and to the teacher placement 


agencies of the State departments of edu- 


Flight Enlightenment for Pupils and Teachers 


BOTH TEACHERS and pupils brushed up 

on aviation experiences during the past few 

months 
For the 


events whi h bring together model airplane 


boys and girls there were the 


flyers in national and international com- 


petition held annually in July and August. 


Results were many brilliant new national 


records and at least one international rec- 


ord for the United States, established by 
un Alameda, Calif., school boy. His gas- 
powered model flew at a speed of 81.587 
m. p. h., officially clocked by National 
Aeronauti (Association officials as a new 


international model plane speed record. 
The previous record of 66.536 m. p. h. was 
held by Russia. 

In the competition for the International 
Wakefield lrophy, established in 1928 by 
Lord Wakefield of England, the winner this 


The 


year was a boy representing Finland. 


two previous cup winners were boys from 
the U; | States and England. The United 
States six-boy team of aero-modeling ex- 


perts with an experienced coach were flown 
by Pan American Clipper to the competition 
in Cranfield, England, where they ably rep- 
resented this country. After the competi- 
tion, the Wakefield team were guests of the 
British Society of Model Aeronautical En- 


| 
ondon. 


gineers ni 
The trend of increased attendance at a 
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greater number of Air Age Education work- 
shops indicates that teachers will be more 
A record of 96 Air 


workshops are 


air-minded this fall. 
Age 
known to have been offered to teachers in 
This figure of 96 
workshops for 1949 compares with 84 in 
1948 and 75 in 1947. 

Many 


flight by means of these programs through 


Education summer 


all parts of the country. 


teachers experienced their first 


the courtesy of arrangements made with lo- 
cal flight operators. Other teachers took 
special educational tours made available at 
lower rates to teachers by a leading airline. 

One group made an air study of “Sur- 
face Geology” via a DC-3 Flying Class- 
room. Arrangements for this unique ap- 
proach to teacher education were made by 
State Teachers College, California, Pa. The 
2-day field trip took 24 selected educators 
on a planned observation flight to study 
the older geologic area of the Northern 
Appalachians including the Triassic Low- 
lands, Delaware Water Gap, Finger Lakes 
Region of New York, the glaciation area, 
and Niagara Falls. 

Two worth-while publications on Air Age 
Education were recently received. Both are 
jointly issued by State Departments of Ed 
ucation and State Departments of Aero 
nautics, 

The first, entitled, Air Age Education in 


cation. State teacher associations, and 
teacher education institutions. 
Idaho, is in five sections: History of Air 


(ge Education in Idaho; Analysis of Idaho 
Teacher Suggestions for Air Age Educa- 
tion; Future Program of Air Age Educa- 


tion in Idaho; Aviation for Teachers; 
Sources of Air Age Education Materials. 
The second, entitled, Air Age Handbook 
for Teachers in Missouri Public Schools, 
replaced an older publication. It is con- 
cerned with aviation in the various grades 
and subject fields. It contains suggestions 


for programs, activities, assemblies and 


stresses the need for proper school guidance 
facilities. Source materials are listed. 


—Willis C. Brown, Specialist in Aviation 
Education, Division of Secondary Education, 





On Other Countries 


MANY countries throughout the world have 
established services to prov ide commercial, 
travel, and general information to those re- 
questing it. Kenneth H. Campbell, man- 


ager, Foreign Commerce Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C., announces publication 
f “A Guide to Foreign Government In- 
formation Services” which lists and gives 
the specific addresses of these information 
ifhees. Copies of the guide are available 


upon request. 
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UPILS make the school, but the profes- 
sional staff makes the success of the 


school. Ample equipment aids the learn- 
ing process very little unless a competent 
specialized staff stimulates and guides 


pupils’ growth. Teachers, guidance coun- 
selors, librarians, principals, clerks, and 
other specialized personnel are the ones 
who make possible a high quality of suit- 
able education for youth. Therefore, the 
number and disposition of adequate pro- 
fessional and clerical staff are most impor- 
tant factors in the effectiveness of high- 
school programs. 

Though the importance of an adequate 
professional and clerical staff has long 
been recognized as an ideal of secondary 
education, it is now possible to check our 
“The 


mon practice norms” indicated on this page 


practice against our ideals. com- 
concern statistical averages and do not por- 
tray actual service in particular schools. 
Obviously, many high schools exceed these 
norms; the extent to which they exceed 
them may be a measure of the numerical 
adequacy of their professional and special- 
ized personnel. The high schools which 
fall short of achieving these norms may 
find them a stimulant to professional im- 
provement. Your school or __ schools, 
classified by type of secondary school 
organization and size of pupil enrollment, 
are represented in the statistics on this 
page. Where do they stand? 

The accompanying data present in cap- 
sule form some basic norms involving 
19,522 secondary schools in terms of or- 
ganization, enrollment, and_ professional 
staff. See High School Staff and Size of 
Schools? (Office of Education Circular No. 
317) and How Large Are Our Public High 
Schools? (Office of Education Circular No. 


304), for more detailed information. 
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Questions 


1. How many schools of each major type of public 
high-school organization enroll more than 10 
SURES 5. ia aa aah nccie'e de ce Ree Re RENE eh ee0n sleeeine 

2. How many States have each type of high school?. 

3. For every 10 regular 4-year schools, how many 
public high schools of other major types are 
ee Pree eee re ye eee ee te eee 

1. In how many States does a particular type of organ- 
SRRTDOT SUCTION TS 5 6.6 o0'0. 606.00: 5%06s 0 00d ecea'e 

5. What is the approximate total enrollment (by 
millions) of each type of school?................ 

What is the average enrollment per school?....... 

7. What is the average total enrollment per grade?.. 


» ze 


. What is the enrollment of the school of median 


. At what enrollment does a high school first have— 


Cee) & Te OIRO  REMICHIGES 7 ooo esse cessccecs 

(b) a full-time principal and full-time as- 
ee IEE Soi bine in sees o0nsinGens's 

At what enrollment does the high school first have 
a full-time guidance counselor?................ 
At what enrollment does the high school first have 
SE oy a's os d.o s05.0 +020 6 esneeen es 
At what enrollment does the high school first 


have— 


(6b) two full-time clerical assistants?........ 
what enrollment does the high school have— 
(a) the greatest amount of guidance personnel 


4 


—_ 


WOE COMME oc escsi cs ccsccccsetoccceses 
(b) what is the ratio of teachers to counselors?. 
what enrollment does the high school have— 
(a) the greatest amount of library personnel 
i ET cathsaee rouwckeese +s neeses ve 
(b) what is the ratio of teachers to librarians?. 
what enrollment does the high school— 
(a) have the greatest amount of clerical staff 
ET MORONS 6 c06056s0 sce ceed edonesavoens 
(b) what is the ratio of teachers to clerical 


A 


7 


what enrollment does the high school have— 
(a) the greatest amount of clerical staff per 
ST Sd.s owiglten s-ch nas edn Vekwee a haben 
(b) what is the ratio of clerical staff 
to principals?..... soiestptet ad acess aatene as 

what enrollment does the high school have— 
(a) the fewest number of teachers per prin- 
GHEE vc cccss EP Pe eee ae 
(b) what is the ratio of teachers to principals? . 

what enrollment does the high school have— 
(a) the largest number of teachers per prin- 


_— 


A 


A 


ae 


Per re rer Ore rr aa 
(b) what is the ratio of teachers to principal?. 


| Statistics for the separate 3-year junior high school are available for only a few of the above questions: 1 (2,654); 


by the title of the position. 





Number-Portraits of Typical High Schools 


by Ellsworth Tompkins, Specialist for Large High Schools, 
and Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist for Small and Rural High Schools 


Major types of public high-school 


organization ' 
Junior- 
Regular senior 
4-year 6-year 
11,957 6,358 
Allexcept All except 
D.C, Dp. t. 
10 5 
31 16 
2.7 1.8 
195 281 
75,000 300,000 
97 185 
200-299 200-299 
1,000 1,000 
750-999 750-999 
750-999 750-999 
500-749 500-749 
1,000 1,000 
750-999 750-999 
26 to | 32 tol 
300-399 100—499 
26 to | 28 to l 
1,500 2,500 
16 to 1 17 tol 
2,500 2,500 
2.2 to l L5tol 
100-199 100-199 
8.1 tol 9.2 io 1 
2,500 1,500 


38.3 tol 


2 (all States); 3 (2 schools); 5 (1.3 millions); 6 (480 pupils); 7 (425,000 pupils). 
2A “full-time” professional staff member means one who devotes half or more than half of his 


27.3 tol 


Separate 


3-year 
senior 


1,207 
All 


1.2 
880 
400,000 
685 
100-199 
1,000 
500-749 
750-999 


400-199 
1,000 


1,500 
25 tol 


300-399 
22 tol 


2,500 


16 tol 


2,500 


1.9 tol 


100-199 


7.7 tol 


2,500 
29.4 tol 


time to the duties implied 
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Aids to Education—By Sight and Sound 


by Gertrude Broderick, Radio Education Specialist, and Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


Radio Scripts 


Life With the Kenworthys. A series of 


13 radio scripts now available through the 
Office of Education Script and Transcrip- 


tion Exchange. Designed for use in pro- 
grams of vocational guidance, the 15-min- 
ute scripts include dramatizations of daily 
happenings in the lives of a typical Ameri- 
can family—the parents and their four teen- 
age children. Problems are pointed up in 
such a way as to stimulate discussion after 
each broadcast. Scripts were prepared by 
the Elmira (N. Y.) Free Academy Radio 
Workshop, under the supervision of Wil- 
liam F. Dobberstein, Director of Guidance. 
Copies may be borrowed for the customary 


4-week period. 


Nutrition in Our Health Programs. 
The title of a script as it was broadcast by 
a representative of the lowa State Depart- 
ment of Health and which is now available 
on loan through the Script and Transcrip- 
tion Exchange. It is an interview type of 
script containing basic material about the 
importance of proper food in our daily 
health programs, with special emphasis on 
the “basic 
such a way as to be easily adapted to local 


seven” foods. It is written in 


situations. 


Radio Programs 


Radio Programs for Student Listen- 
ing. Selected by the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee for the 1949 fall quarter, 
this list contains descriptive annotations of 
more than 50 programs currently being 
broadcast by the four major radio net- 
works. Purpose of the list is to provide the 
classroom teacher with sufficient informa- 
tion about existing programs to enable her 
to select those she may wish to assign both 
for in-school and out-of-school listening. 
Available in limited quantity to teachers on 
request. 


Films 


Army Film Documentaries of World 
War II. The famous “Why We Fight” 
films, produced by the United States Army 
for the orientation and education of mili- 
tary personnel during the war, are now 
available for nonprofit educational use in 


American schools and colleges. These film 
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documentaries, which were produced under 
the direction of Colonel Frank Capra of 
the Signal Corps, picture the rise and fall 
of Nazism and the triumph of democracy. 
They have been released by the Department 
of the Army through the facilities of the 
Office 
purchased under a Government contract 
from Castle Films, Division of United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, N. Y. All of the pictures are 
l6mm sound, black-and-white films. The 
titles are self-explanatery, and the lengths 
are: Prelude to War (54 minutes); The 
Strike (41 minutes); Divide and 
(60 The Battle of 


Britain (55 minutes); and War Comes to 


U. S. of Education and may be 


Nazis 
Conquer minutes ) ; 


America (67 minutes). 


Filmstrips on Surveying. The Depart- 
ment of the Army has released, through the 
U. S. Office of Education, five filmstrips on 
surveying which may now be purchased 
from Castle Films for 72 cents each (65 
schools). The self-explanatory 
titles are: Surveying—Measuring and Lev- 


cents to 


Survey- 


The 


Description, Set-up, and Leveling; 


eling; Surveying—Traversing; 
ing—Building and Utility Layout; 
Transit 
and The Transit—V erniers. 


Air Force Activities. Four films por- 
traying the functions and duties of the 
U.S. Air Force have recently been released 
and may be borrowed from Air Force Head- 
quarters or purchased from Castle Films. 
The films are: Air Chaplain, Know Your 
Air Force Better, New Wings for Peace, 
and Road Show. 


Rural Co-op. The activities of rural co- 
operatives in the United States are por- 
trayed in a new film, “The Rural Co-op,” 
produced by the Civil Affairs Division of 
the Department of the Army for showing 
overseas and released for use in the United 
States through the facilities of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the U. S. 
Office The film, 


sound, black-and-white, 23 minutes, may be 
borrowed from the Farm Credit Adminis- 


of Education. 16mm 


tration or purchased from Castle Films. 


“A Step-Saving Kitchen.” This film, 
same title, picturing the now-famous kitchen 
developed by the Bureau of Human Nutri- 


tion and Home Economics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, may be borrowed 
from the official film depositories of the 
USDA or may be purchased from Castle 
The film, 
minutes, shows the why and how of this 
U-shaped kitchen, illustrates its features, 
An ac- 


Films. l6mm sound, color, 14 


and demonstrates its practicality. 
companying publication, same title, M. P. 
646, may be obtained free from the Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bibliography of Democracy Films. 
Write to Castle Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29, N. Y., for a descriptive bibliog- 
of U. S. Government films on 
(Ask for Newsletter No. 37.) 
describes, 


raphy 
democracy. 
This bibliography 
briefly, with audience recommendations, 38 


lists and 
films of various Government agencies which 
deal with different aspects of American 
democracy. Subjects portrayed in the 
films include American Traditions, America 
Today, Democracy in the Community, 
Democracy in Industry, Democracy and the 
World, Racial and Religious Freedom, 
Welfare of the Individual, Your Govern- 


ment in Action, and American Songs. 


Films on Latin America. The U. 5. 
Office of Education, in cooperation with 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Pan 
American Union, and the Department of 
State, has prepared a catalog listing all of 
the motion pictures on Latin America pro- 
duced and/or distributed by United States 
Government agencies. There are 108 such 
films and the catalog explains how and 
where to purchase, rent, or borrow them. 

Single copies of this catalog, United 
States Government Motion Pictures on 
Latin America, can be obtained without 
charge from the Visual Aids to Education 
Section, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Visual Aids Reference Materials. Write 
to the Visual Aids to Education Section, 
U. S. Office of Education, for the following 
reference materials. Only single copies can 
be furnished. 
How to Obtain U. S. Government Motion Pictures. 
General Catalogs of Educational Motion Pictures 


and Filmstrips. 
Lists and Directories of 16mm Film Libraries. 


No charge. 








Life Adjustment Education for Youth 


—‘statesmanship of a very high order... in operation.” 


HAT happens when imagination and statesmanship are 


coupled in action? 

An illustration cited by Earl James McGrath, WU. S. 
Commissioner of Education, in an address before the fall meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Council of School Executives in Minne- 
apolis, November 5, is the work and program of the National 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 

The Commissioner of Education said that the efforts of this 
Commission to revise the curriculum of secondary schools 
throughout the Nation represents “statesmanship of a very high 


order . . . in operation.” 


“Terms such as ‘flapdoodle’ have been ruinous to certain edu- 
cational projects,” said Commissioner McGrath, “but I am con- 
fident that no incident of name calling can similarly endanger 
Life Adjustment Education. It is too well established in the 
public confidence. 

Less than a month before Commissioner McGrath delivered 
his Minneapolis address, more than 200 educators from 32 States 
and the District of Columbia met in Washington, D. C., at the 
call of the Office of Education and request of their respective 
chief State school officers to discuss ways of advancing educa- 


tional programs to meet the life needs of young people more 


John J. Seidel, Asst. State Supt. for Vocational Education, Baltimore, Md., Mrs. John Semon, West Virginia Univ. Demonstration H. S., Morgantown, W. Va., 
Cary Byerly, Director of Special Services, Clayton Pub. Schs., Clayton, Mo., Sister Gertrude Leonore, West Philadelphia Catholic Girls H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TOP LEFT: Partial view of conference assembly. 


eer 


ABOVE: Panel of classroom teachers reporting at conference, Miss Evalyn C. Johnson, Springfield, Mo., speaking. 


specifically than those now offered by most secondary schools. 
Members of the National Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth were hosts to the visiting educators. 

They heard two addresses at the conference—one by Dr. Rob- 
ert J Havighurst, Professor of Education and Secretary of the 
Committee on Human Development, University of Chicago, and 
another by Gordon W. Blackwell, Director of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina. Dr. 
Havighurst’s subject was “How Do We Determine the Needs of 
Youth of High School Age?” and Dr. Blackwell took up the 
question, “How Do We Determine the Needs of Society?” 

The conferees were brought up to date on the history and 
progress of the National Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth by Dr. J. Dan Hull, Assistant Director, Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education, Office of Education, and Secre- 
tary of the Commission. 

Work groups were organized to discuss the study of indi- 
vidual pupil needs, pupil and school adjustment to the commu- 
nity roving learning experiences for youth, changing admin- 
istrat to broaden the school program, promotion of teacher 


secu and what State departments of education can do in the 


Life istment Education Program. 


lr} pening session of the conference featured a panel of 
teac] describing practices which they found effective in meet- 


ing t eeds of individual pupils in their respective communities 


> 


V olu Vumber 3 


Benjamin C. Willis, Superintendent of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y., and Chair- 
man of the National Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 





and school systems. These teachers re- 
ported “how we do it” in Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Forest Hills, N. Y.; Spencer, N. Y.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Springfield, Mo.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; New Britain, Conn; Midland, 
Mich.; Rockville, Md.; Ashland, Va.; and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The closing session of the conference 
brought forth pithy presentations of work- 
group chairmen emphasizing points essen- 
tial to a more well-rounded education for 
the Nation’s youth to meet life’s needs. A 
few high-light recommendations are offered: 

Individual differences must be identified 
before individual needs can be met. 

The needs of youngsters cannot be met 
in a school that functions in isolation with 
respect to the community. 

Every teacher should be a skillful and 
competent person in the area of human 
relations, in the greater and better under- 
standing of pupils and their problems, not 
as groups, but as individuals in the group. 

Every child should be known intimately 
by at least one member of the faculty, pref- 
erably more. 

Find successes for pupils who have had a 
series of failures. 

Standards of achievement should be ad- 
justed to fit various standards of ability. 

Work experience should be provided for 
more and more, if not all students. 

Include so-called extracurricular activi- 
ties in the regular school program. 

Expand the school program of health and 
recreation. 

Explore the possibility of having the 
school open 12 months a year, and longer 
than 6 hours a day. 

Restudy the total school program, mak- 
ing deletions and additions in curriculum 
as required. 

Redefine the teacher’s job to include time 
to study the pupil. 

Give recognition in the community for 
significant contributions by teachers. 

Allow pupils and teachers to participate 
in administrative decisions. 

State department of education leadership 
is essential, with participation by lay people 
a cardinal principle. 

Study resources available to educators to 
do the work assigned them. 

Any decision affecting schools or their 
services should be made in light of the needs 
of the individual in the community. 

A detailed report of the Work Conference 
on Life Adjustment education is in prepa- 
ration and will be available at an early date. 
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Concepts Reflected in School-Housing Bills 


by Ray L. Hamon, Chief, School Housing, Division of School Administration 


Eighty-first Congress, 43 bills were in- 
troduced for the purpose of authorizing Fed- 
eral financial assistance for the construction 
of elementary and secondary school facil- 
ities, exclusive of bills for advance planning 
only. Eleven of these bills, including three 
duplicates, pertain only to specified school 


p' RING THE FIRST session of the 


buildings in connection with specifie Fed- 
eral projects or for Indian pupils. One is 
for Negro and Indian pupils; and one is for 
public works in Alaska, including schools. 
The other 30 school construction bills now 
pending before the Congress may be classi- 


fied as follows: 


l. Eight of the bills propose to authorize 
Federal grants through the Federal 
Works Agency (now a part of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration) directly 
to local school districts overburdened 
with enrollments resulting from war, de- 
fense, and Federal activities. These bills 
do not include an objective means of 
allocation to States. 

2. Four propose grants and loans, through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
to States in proportion to school-age pop- 
ulation. They provide that a State could 
receive a grant of 50 percent and a loan 
of 50 percent of the cost of school facil- 
ities, 

3. Four propose grants, through the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, to States 
on the basis of total population, Federal 
tax collections, and administrative dis- 
cretion, with special provisions for States 
with public lands exceeding 5 percent of 
the total area of the State. These bills 
require equal matching with non-Federal 
funds. 

4. Three propose grants, through the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, to States in 
proportion to school-age population for 
surveys, drawings, and construction. 
These bills require equal matching with 
non-Federal funds. 

5. Three propose allotments, through the 
Office of Education, to States in relation 
to school population for surveys and con- 
struction; with individual project con- 
struction grants made to local school dis- 
tricts in amounts ranging from 40 to 


90 percent of the cost of construction as 


determined by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

6. Three propose allotments, through the 
Office of Education, to States for surveys 
and construction on the basis of school- 
age population and financial ability, 
These bills would provide a uniform con- 
struction expenditure per child in all 
States from combined Federal and non- 
Federal sources, with Federal participa- 
tion ranging from 40 to 60 percent in 
inverse relation to average per-capita 
income payments. The States would de- 
termine project grants within their allot- 
ments according to State program plans. 


One proposes allotments, through the 


General Services Administration with 
consultation with the Office of Education, 
to States according to school-age popula- 
tion; with individual project grants made 
directly to local school districts for 50 
percent of the cost of construction. 

8. One proposes allotments, through the Of- 
fice of Education, to States for surveys 
and construction in accordance with a 
formula which provides for a uniform 
non-Federal contribution per pupil in 
average daily attendance in all States; 
plus a Federal contribution ranging from 
about 0.8 to about 1.8 times the non- 
Federal contribution, calculated in in- 
verse ratio to fiscal capacity of the States. 

9. One proposes allotments, through the 
Office of Education with supervision by 
the General Services Administration, to 
States according to school-age popula- 
tion; and requires matching with non- 
Federal funds ranging from one-third to 
three-fourths, according to fiscal ability 
of States, of the total construction cost. 

10. Two identical bills (S. 2317 and H. R. 
5718) were introduced as a result of Sen- 
ate hearings on school construction bills. 
These bills propose to authorize, through 
the Office of Education with technical as- 
sistance of the General Services Admin- 
istration, (1) grants to States for sur- 
veys, (2) grants to States for construc- 
tion of school facilities according to over- 
all State program plans, (3) advance 
planning of school facilities through 
State agencies, and (4) grants to local 


(Continued on page 47) 
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State Departments of Education 
(Continued from page 35) 
lhe desire to obtain State board members 
who directly represent the will of the people 
in educational matters has been a difficult 
The methods 


which will now be used by the 3 States 


proble m for States to solve. 


which have most recently changed their 
methods of selecting State board members 
may throw some light on the problem. In 
1947 the State of Washington provided for 
the election of State board members by 
regional school board conventions. In 
1948 Colorado and in 1949 Texas passed 
legislation providing for direct election of 
State board members by the people. Al- 
though appointment by the governor of 
State board members in 29 States is still the 
predominant method, the recent action of 
the 3 States in making members directly 
responsible to the people and free from the 
control of the governor may be indicative of 


a trend. 


Trends in the Selection of the 
Chief State School Officer 
Authorities have repeatedly pointed out 
that the most satisfactory method of select- 
ing the chief State school officer is by as- 
signing this function to the State board of 
education. This procedure makes the chief 
State school officer, as professional execu- 
tive, responsible to the State board for 


This method 


recognizes the clear-cut distinction between 


carrying out its policies. 


the lay control of education (in the hands 
of the State board of education) and the 
professional administration of our educa- 
tional systems (by the chief State school 
officer). Furthermore, it is the only 
method of selection which can assure unity 
in policies and procedures when there is a 
State board and a chief State school officer. 

For when the chief State school officer is 
appointed by the Governor or elected by 
the people duality of control exists. Even 
though the chief State school officer may 
be executive officer of the State board, his 
primary responsibility is to the governor, 
if appointed by him, or to the people, if 
elected by them. Under such circumstances 
it is difficult for the State board of educa- 
tion to have any recourse should the chief 
State school officer fail to carry out its 
policies. The impasses which have devel- 
oped in the past and might easily develop 
to the detriment of the State educational 
program under this system of duality of 
control have led students of this problem 


to urge its elimination. It is important to 


V olu i 
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note that all 4 States which have changed 
their method of selection of the chief State 
school officer during the last decade have 
assigned this responsibility to the State 


board of education. 


Trends in Department 
Internal Organization 

When State departments of education 
were small the need for careful and scien- 
tific internal organization was not apparent. 
With their growth, the problem has become 
a real and important one. 

The early tendency was often to create a 
new division for each newly added service, 
and to pay little attention to coordination 
machinery, with the result that thorough 
coordination of work frequently became an 


impossibility : 


Recently a number of States have taken 
steps to improve the internal organization 
of their departments. In these States the 
departments have been reorganized into a 
few major divisions of related services, with 
subdivisions constituted likewise. Coordi- 
nating machinery has been established such 
as policy committees composed of division 
heads and interdivisional committees com- 
posed of division staff members. Depart- 
mental procedures have been developed 
with a view to energizing the work of all 
the staff toward specific State department 
of education goals. These developments 
have been in accord with the generally ac- 


cepted principles of sound organization. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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This cartoon by O. Soglow was printed in The New Yorker in support of The Advertising Council's campaign 


for better education. 
to anyone who wishes to have them. 


The New Yorker, 25 West 43d St., New York, N. Y., offers reprints of the advertisement 
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HE TEXTBOOK is recognized in the 
TUnisea States as an essential part of the 
American public school system. Free text- 
books 


nearly equal and complete. 
shown that the distribution of 


make educational facilities more 
Experience has 


free 


books at the opening of the school term 


text- 


promotes dispatch and efficiency in inaugu- 


rating and proceeding with the work of the 


Table 1.—Principal provisions of State 
laws which REQUIRE free textbooks 


Applicable to 


States Unit paying the 


cost <3 a3 

1 2 3 4 
Alabama...... State ! x (1-6) 
Arkansas.......|.....do x 
Arisoma......../.. ..do x 
California. .....|.....do. x x 
Connecticut... .. Town or city x x 
Delaware. . ..| State x x 
District of Co- Federal and x x 

lumbia. District. 
Florida.........| State x x 
Georgia eee eeees ; do x x 
FS ee Pe do.! x (3) 
Kentucky... .. seceie SO x 
Louisiana.......|.....do Ix ty 
Maine..........| Town or city x x 
Maryland..... | State and| x x 
county 

Massachusetts... Town or city x x 
Mississippi... . . State x tx 
Montana.... District x x 
Nebraska.......|.....do x x 
Nevada..... ra A do x x 
New Hampshire., Town or city x x 
New Jersey...........do x x 
New Mexico... State x ‘x 
North Carolina... .....do x 
| i en District x x 
Oklahoma..... State x 
Oregon...... District x 
Pennsylvania...'.. do x 
Rhode Island. Town or city., x x 
South Dakota District x x 
Tennessee... . State ! x 
SE ee ..do x x 
BUMS. i 6s... County x 
Vermont... Town or city x 
Virginia... State x 
Wyoming... . District x x 





i By discretion of State Board of Education and legislative 
appropriation therefor. 

4 Elementary textbooks printed by State Printing Office 

3 May furnish for high schools 

4 Also furnish for pupils in private and parochial schools. 
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school. Free-textbook systems have tended 
to promote State o1 local uniformity of con- 


tent and efficiency of instruction. 


Trends in Free-Textbook Systems 
Recent textbook legislation among the 

States in this country indicates the follow- 

ing trends: 

|. A distinct tendency to change from op- 
tional to mandatory free-textbook sys- 

tems. (No mandatory system has been 
replaced by an optional plan.) 

2. A tendency to provide for State purchase 
and ownership of textbooks rather than 
local ownership and purchase. 

\t present it appears that approximately 

one-third of the States provide for State 

purchase and ownership of free textbooks. 

In the States, 


usually purchased by county, city, or local 


remaining textbooks are 
school districts. 

In all of the States having mandatory 
free-textbook systems, textbooks are pro- 
vided for all children in the elementary 
grades of public schools and in a great ma- 
jority of these States textbooks are also pro- 
children in public high 


vided iree to 


schools. 


Administration of Free Textbooks 
The administration of free textbook sys- 


tems may be summarized as follows: 


l. State Administration.—In approximately 
one-third of the States, textbooks used 
in all public schools of the State are pur- 
chased and paid for by the State. Funds 
therefor are usually appropriated from 
the State general treasury or are allocated 
from special State taxes to a State agency 
having charge of the purchase and dis- 


tribution of the books. 


2. Combined State and Local Administra- 


tion.—In approximately a dozen States, 
the functions of providing funds and the 
purchasing of free textbooks are divided 
between the State and the local school 
districts or the county boards of educa- 
tion. Some combined plans require the 
school districts to purchase the textbooks 
adopted by the State for use in all dis- 


tricts. 





Free Textbook Trends Across the Nation 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


In approximately 


. Local Administration. 


20 States, textbooks are purchased and 
paid for by local school districts, towns, 
or counties; the funds therefor being de- 
rived from local tax levies and other gen- 
available to lecal school 


eral funds 


districts. 


Cost of Free Textbooks 
The public cost of free textbooks in the 
United States is surprisingly low when their 


importance is taken into consideration and 


Table 2.—Principal provisions of State 
Laws which AUTHORIZE free textbooks 


Applicable to 





Danie Unit paying the 3 ‘ 

cost $3 

:3 

= 

i 2 3 4 
Colorado District x 
Illinois do x 

Indiana. . do.! x x 

lowa R do x ° 

Kansas. . do. x x 
Michigan... . do x 
Minnesota. . do x 

Missouri ee do. x x 

New York... do x x 
North Dakota do x 
South Carolina do.! x 
Washington do x 

West Virginia State and x x 

county. 
Wisconsin District x x 


! Rental system authorized 
2 Books printed by State Printing Office sold at cost to local 


districts. 
3 State subsidy. 


especially when their cost is compared with 
the total cost of free public education. The 
Office of Education is in receipt of textbook 
costs in 42 States and the District of Colum- 
bia for the school year 1947. These reports 
show that for the 42 States and the District 
of Columbia (then reporting) the average 
cost of textbooks in the year 1947 was $1.47 
per pupil enrolled in public elementary and 
secondary schools. According to Office of 
Education estimates, the total average cost 
of public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the 42 States and the District of Co- 


lumbia for that year was $132.86 per pupil 
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Table 3.—State selection of textbooks 





litle of State agency which selects aes Lleme 


. textbooks alien grades 

1 2 $ ‘ ’ 
Alaba Textbook Committee 6 x \ 
Arizo Board of Education x 
Arkansas do. 16 x x 
Californi do. 1-8 x x 
Delaw ire do | x \ 
District of Columbia do x x 
Florida do.‘ 3 x x 
(,eorgia do x x 
Idaho do. x x 
Indiana do 5 x x 
Kansas do 5 x x 
Kentucky Textbook Commission 5 x x 
Louisiana Board of Education } x x 
Mississippi Textbook Rating and Purchas- i) x x 

ing Board. 

Nevada Textbook Commission 1 x 
New Mexico Board of Education ° x x 
North Carolina do.! 5 x x 
Oklahoma Textbook Commission 6 x x 
Oregon do 6 x = x 
South Carolina Board of Education 5 x x 
Tennessee do 5 x "sz 
Texas do.! 76 x 3x 
Utah Textbook Commission 1 x x 
Virginia Board of Education 5 x x 
West Virginia do 5 x 





May select for high schools. 

Assisted by Textbook Selecting Committees. 

Selects a multiple list of two or more high-school textbooks for each subject and permits counties and cities to select from 
the adopted list 

‘The State Board of Education is assisted by a textbook or curriculum commission. 

Independent Class A districts may select (subject to State regulation). 

Assisted by a Textbook Division in Department of Education. 

For high schools 5 years. 


enrolled. The cost of textbooks was 1.1 would be very difficult to justify uniform 
percent of the total cost per pupilenrolled in adoption. An industrial city may need 
books which are somewhat different from 


those States and the District of Columbia ; : ae 
those used in an agricultural community. 
during the same year. 


Of the many reasons advanced in behalf 


Textbook Selection and Uniformity of State uniformity of textbooks, the one 
Laws governing the selection and use of which has perhaps carried the greatest 
li ik found Le il Beets | Tine weight is the one involving the question of 
laws are of three general types—first. those —_ rune? Stn be Hitte Sent ae re 
mtoviding for State selactien and talbeie textbook prices have been encouraged 
ity; second, those which provide for State through State uniformity. A textbook pub- 
adoption of a multiple list from which local lishing ne can often afford - oles 
districts may select: and third, those provid- lower ee when all the schools - the 
ing for local selection and uniformity inde- ~*#"€ are required to use one or more of ite 
pendently of State selection. A majority of books. A second reason advanced in favor 
the States now provide fer Steadedion. 0 of State adoption is that it tends to secure 
few exceptions being made for certain cities. for all the districts or units of the State 

The question as to who should select the equally good books, on the theory that State 
leeestiencinn tex domes caida Ba aN ieee De selection commissions composed of persons 
educators in the United States. One author- of wide experience are more able to select 


sty the subject has summarized the prob books than the average local school board 
on the s ‘ct has s arize > . 
lies on felliceee: or other local school officials. Another ad- 


' La vantage claimed for State uniformity of text- 
The larger the unit of administration the 


bette I il books are being adopted for a ' Current practices for selecting textbooks for the eleme« 

lairly homogeneous population. However. schools. By Frank A. Jensen, in The Textbook in Ar 

ir Stat } : | . 1i A 7 f . t " Education, 30:h Yearbook, pt. Il, of the National Society for 
! = e whe re there Is a ¢ ive rsity oT inte r the Study of Education Bloomington, II Public-Sehe 

ests cupations, and social customs, it publishing Co., 1931, p. 127 
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ooks is that it enables with comparative 
ease the development and maintenance of a 
State course of study throughout the school 

stems of the State. State uniformity also 
avoids the necessity of the purchase of new 
books when families move from one district 
to another. 

(mong the disadvantages some have ad- 
vanced against State uniformity of textbooks 
are: (1) Too much responsibility in the 
hands of a few persons, and (2) books suit- 
able in one community may not be suitable 


in another. 





VFW Supports Education 
for Democracy 


DEMOCRACY begins in the home commu- 
nity. Education for democracy is a primary 
responsibility of our schools. The schools 
are everyone's responsibility. 

Upon this thesis, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, at their Forty- 
ninth Annual Encampment, adopted a reso- 
lution which reaffirmed the organization’s 
long-standing policy of developing wide- 
spread appreciation and practice of Ameri- 
can democracy among our people. 

The VF'W solidly supported the “Zeal for 
American Democracy” program initiated 
by the Office of Education. Commander- 
in-chief Lyall T. Beggs said, “Developing 
such a program with the cooperation of our 
educators will make every participating post 
a real community leader in the Nation-wide 
campaign of education for democracy. 

This program is one of our best means of 
building American youth into strong leaders 


of tomorrow.” 





Ed-Press Association Officers 


THIS YEAR’S officers of the Educational 
Press Association recently announced are 
president, Rolfe Lanier Hunt, editor, The 
Phi Delta Kappan, 2034 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, Ill.; vice president, C. O. Wright, 
editor, The Kansas Teacher, 315 West Tenth 
Street, Topeka, Kans.; secretary-treasurer, 
Zoraida Weeks, Rural Editorial Service, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee are Tracy 
Tyler, editor, Journal of the Association for 
Education by Radio, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minn., and Arthur H. 
Rice, past president, managing editor, The 
Vation’s Schools, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, II]. 
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United States History Is Taught in Our High Schools 


by Howard R. Anderson, Chief, Instructional Problems, Secondary Education Division 


N RECENT YEARS there has been specu- 
lation about the proportion of high- 
school pupils taking courses in United 
States history as well as about the charac- 
teristics of such courses. A recent Office 
of Education publication * throws light on 
this subject and also makes possible certain 
comparisons with an earlier period.’ 

The conclusions presented in this article 
are derived from data for the school year 
1946-47, provided by 449 high schools. 
The institutions which reported informa- 
tion were included in a sample of 501 high 
schools randomly selected proportionate to 
race, type of school, and size of school, from 
the total of 23,947 public high schools in 
this country. The 449 responding high 
schools enrolled more than 95 percent of 
the total pupils registered in the schools 
included in the sample. 


Increased Emphasis 

Since 1934 there has been a substantial 
increase in the number of students taking 
United States history and in the number of 
semesters of instruction devoted to this sub- 
ject. This trend becomes apparent when 
one notes the increase in the percent of 
pupil-semesters * devoted to instruction in 
United States history. 
gest that most students take 2 semesters of 


These figures sug- 
United States history in grades 7 and 8 and 
another 2-semester course in grades 9 to 12. 


Percent of total pupil-semesters devoted 
to instruction in U.S. history, by grades 


and years 
# Grades 4 1946-47 
one AU eee 35.5 50. 7 
2 Ae 16. 4 24. | 


When registrations in United States his- 
tory are compared with total registrations 
in all the social studies, one notes that since 
1934 increasing emphasis has been placed 
on national history and relatively less on 
other subjects included in the social studies. 





1 Howard R. Anderson, Teaching of United States H 
in Public High Schools, Office of I stion Bulletin 1949 
No. 7. 

2 Oxiginally reported by Carl A. Jessen and Lester B 
Herlihy in Offerings and Registrations in High School S 
jects, 1933-34, Office of Education Bulletin 1938, No. 6 

34 pupil-semester is 1 pupil enrolled in a given course 
for 1 semester. If a high-school student grades 9 to 12 
takes a 2-semester course in United Sta histor 


devoting 2 pupil-semesters out of a possible 8 to this subj 
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Percent of total pupil-semesters in social 
studies devoted to instruction in U. S. 


history 

Grades 1933-34 1946-47 
7-8 instdiidsancdadineanee ae 
9-12 ee 33.8 


Variability in Class Time 

The fact that a student takes a 2-semester 
course in United States history is no guar- 
antee that he has received a given amount 
of instruction. Because of differences in 
the number of days in the school year and 
in the number of minutes in a class period, 
some students receive less than 120 clock 
hours of instruction; others more than 180 
hours. Actually nearly half of the students 
at both the junior and senior high-school 
levels receive less than 140 clock hours of 
instruction in United States history. 
Clock hours of instruction in 2-semester 


U. S. history courses, by percentage 
distribution 


Junior high Senior high 

( k hours schools schools 
Less than 120 : ~- he 2.9 
120-139 Ran eee 43.6 
140-159 ec cuasateliceaadw sd ae 20. 9 
160-179 lattice, ee 14.5 
180 and over a 18. 2 


in Current Problems 
high-school 


Not Courses 
Both 


courses in United States history place con- 


junior and_ senior 
siderable emphasis on the period before 
1865. 


dicated in the following tabulation. 


The median time allotments are in- 
In in- 
terpreting these figures, however, the reader 
should take into account the fact that most 
teachers devote about 20 percent of the total 
time to the teaching of current affairs. In- 
deed, in most classrooms | day per week is 


set aside for this purpose. 


Median time allotments to various pe- 
riods in U. S. history, by percent 


Grade level To 1789 1789-1865 Since 1865 
Junior high school. 26-30 31-35 36-40 
Senior high school. 21-25 26-30 46-50 
Instruction in current affairs in U. S. 


history courses, by percentage distribu- 
tion 


Junior high Senior high 

When provided schools schools 
On a regular day each week__-__ 59.5 53. 0 
Frequently, but no regular day__ 35.9 45. ] 
No instruction era 1.9 


In teaching United States history about 
60 percent of the teachers organize instruc- 
tion under both chronological and topical 
units. The majority of them classify the 
course as history rather than as a fused or 


integrated course. 


Character of courses in U. S. history, by 


percentage distribution 


Junior high Senior high 


Description schools schools 
I ee One 67.8 
Fused (draws on several of the 

social sciences) ....._.....__- 35.3 24.9 
Correlated (with English, art, 

8 SO es ee, 4.1 
Integrated (as in core curricu- 

OO en a ae eee rT mm: 3.3 


Emphasis on the United States Con- 
stitution and Government 


The United States Constitution and the 
Government of the United States are 
stressed in nearly all courses in United 
States history. Six of eleven junior high 
schools and 19 of 24 senior high schools 
which state that “no instruction” was offered 
as part of the United States history course 


provided 


courses in civics, American government, or 


such instruction in separate 
problems of democracy. At both the junior 
and senior high-school levels the median 
amount of time allotted to teaching the 
United States Constitution and Government 
was 6-10 percent of the total. The nature 
of this instruction is indicated in the fol- 


lowing tabulation: 


Instruction in U.S. Constitution and Gov- 
ernment in United States history courses, 
by percentage distribution 


Junior high Senior high 

How provided schools schools 
In a special unit___-____~~ es 54. 6 
Incidentally, but no special unit-_ 41.8 38. 8 
No instruction___~_- com Le 6.6 


Instruction in U. S. Constitution and Gov- 
ernment in United States history courses 
by type and percentage distribution 


Junior high Senior high 
schools schools 
Formal study of the Constitution 
as a document___- S- aee 
Consideration of changing aspects 
of the Constitution____.______. 41.5 59.9 
Consideration of the structure 


and functions of United States 


éo 
~ 
9° 
ed 
=a) 


Government____._-_~—- 
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Summary 


School requirements in more than 90 per- 


cent of the high schools in the sample com- 


pel pupils to take 1 year of United States 
history in grades 7 and 8, and another year 
in the last 4 years of high school, usually 
in grade 11 or 12. Registration figures for 
1946-47 


indicate that pupils are fulfilling 
these requirements. Because of differences 
in the number of days in the school year 
and in the length of the class period, how- 


ever, the total number of clock hours of 
actual instruction in United States history 
received by pupils varies greatly from 


school to school. 


In describing the United States history 
course most teachers at both the junior and 
senior high-school levels state that the course 
is conventional history (i. e., it is not de 
scribed as being fused, correlated, or inte 
grated). They also state that both chrono 
logical and topical units are used in organ- 
izing the course for teaching purposes. 

The median junior high school allots 
26-30 percent of the total time for instruc- 
tion to the period of United States history 
before 1789, and 36-40 percent to the 
period after 1865. The median senior high 
school allots about 10 percent more of the 
total the recent 


time for instruction to 


period, and 5 percent less to each of the 
other two periods. In most courses in 
(United States history one class period in five 
is devoted to current affairs, and this prac- 
tice naturally affects the emphasis on recent 
times. 

The United States Constitution and the 
United States 


almost all courses in 


are 
United 
The instruction is likely to 


Government of the 
stressed in 
States history. 
include formal study of the Constitution as 
well as consideration of the structure and 
The median 
junior or senior high school devotes 6-10 


functions of Government. 


percent of the total time for instruction to 
this phase of the work. 





School-Housing Bills 


(Continued from page 42) 


school districts overburdened with en- 
rollments resulting from war, defense, 
and Federal activities. Except for item 
(4) above, the grants to States would 
be based on a formula which provides a 
uniform construction expenditure per 
school-age child in all States from com- 
bined Federal and non-Federal sources, 
with Federal participation ranging from 
10 to 60 percent in inverse relation to 
average per-capita income payments, and 


States would determine project grants ac- 


cording to State program plans. The 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 


amended S. 2317 by striking out the pro- 
visions of items (2) and (3) above. On 
October 17 the Senate approved S. 2317, 
with other amendments, and sent it to the 
House of Representatives, where it failed 
to pass with unanimous consent under 
suspension of the rules and was referred 
Education and 


to the Committee on 


State Departments of Education 


Continued from page 13) 


The modernization of State structure and 
organization for education constitutes a 
pro! of the first magnitude in American 
edu Increasing awareness of the im- 
portance of this task has recently been high- 
light yy the number of States in which 
ca s for improvement of State educa- 
I nization have taken place. Some 
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States are now seeking to improve the or- 
their State 
departments of education and the results of 


ganizational framework for 
recent efforts to bring about desirable 
changes are most heartening. Much prog- 
ress has been and is being made to achieve 
the goals established by the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. The 
campaign for the improvement of State 
departments of education as envisaged in 
the 3-year study sponsored by the National 
Council should do much to stimulate the 


development of organizational structures 
which would facilitate optimum educational 
programs in the States. 


Nore. 
ciples and practices basic to the improvement of 
organizational structure, see The Structure of 
State Departments of Education by Fred F. Beach 
and Andrew H. Gibbs, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Misc. No. 10, 1949. This is the 
first of a series of several studies on State depart- 


For a more detailed statement of prin- 


ments of education which the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers requested the Office of 
Education to make. 


Selected Theses in Education 


An Analysis of Language Textbooks in 
Oral Reporting for the Fourth Grade. By 
Nancy M. Serignano. Master’s, 1949. Bos- 
ton University. 52 p. ms. 


Analyzes 10 current and frequently used fourth 
grade language textbooks to determine the amount 


and kinds of training given in oral expression. 


Conditions of Effective Classroom Pre- 
By Virgil J. O'Connor. Doc- 


238 p. 


sentation. 


tor’s, 1949. Harvard University. 


ms. 
Discusses means for accelerated training, train- 
ing aids, and elements of effective communication 


in the classroom. Compares the effectiveness of 


film presentation with verbal presentation of sim- 
ilar material. 

Critical Selection and Evaluation of En- 
richment Methods in Junior High School 
Lincoln F. 


York 


General Science. By Baar. 


Doctor’s. 1946. New University. 


619 p- ms. 


Attempts to select and evaluate enrichment 


methods for use in the junior high school genera! 


New York City 


course of study in junior high school general 


science classroom based on the 


science, 


Includes lesson plans used for the experi- 


mental evaluation. 


Determination of the Effect of Teaching 
Literature with Emphasis upon Individual 
Interpretation of Figurative Language. A 
Study Dealing with the Development of Non- 
Elementalistic Semantic Responses to Lite- 
rary Materials Among Students in the Ninth 
and Tenth Grades of Secondary School. 
By Theodora J. Koob. 1946, 
336 p. ms. 


Doctor’s, 


New York University. 


Describes an experiment conducted with an ex- 
perimental group of 125 students and a control 
group of 107 students in the Baldwin, Long Island, 
N. Y., high school. 
the interpretation of figurative language has some 


Concludes that emphasis upon 


effect on general critical thinking ability. 


Factors Related to the Effectiveness of 
Counseling. By Clifford P. Froehlich. 
Doctor’s, 1948. George Washington Uni- 


versity. 238 p. ms. 
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Reports on two major investigations, the first of 


which was concerned with the analysis of case 


] the second ar 


folder data on 740 cases: ani 


ounselees 


data obtained by follow-up of « 


Identification and Learning: A Theoreti- 


cal Analysis. By Paul D. Courtney. Do 


tor’s, 1949, Harvard University. 290 p. ms. 
Defines identification and applies it to the theory 


of learning. Discusses the implications for ment 


health, and for the home and the school 

The Incidental 
Through Four Types of Word Presentation 
By Margaret L. Keyser. Doc- 


soston University. 123 p. ms. 


Learning of 


Spelling 


in Reading. 
tor’s, 1948. 


Attempts to determine the amount of incidental 


learning which occurs in reading in context, 
through use of a glossary, oral presentation with 
meanings explained, and word analysis on_ the 


fourth and fifth grade levels 
Research in Industrial Arts Education. 
By John L. Feirer. Doctor’s, 1946. 


versity of Oklahoma. 73 p. 


Uni- 


Presents a course of study in industrial arts re- 
search on the college level. 

State Aid for Central School Building. 
By Wallace H. Strevell. 1947. 


Columbia University. 


Doctor’s. 


Teachers College, 


109 p. 


Surveys the 85 projects which comprise the total 
rehousing construction undertaken in central rural 
school districts in New York State during the 1] 
year period of public construction prior to World 


War II. 


Suggests a method of apportionment 

A Study of the Reaction of Pupils to a 
By Clifford 
Uni- 


General Science Curriculum. 
R. Nelson. Master’s, 1948. 


52 p. ms. 


Boston 
versity. 


Discusses the objectives of the general science 
course on the junior high school level, the areas 


and topics which need to be explored, and the 


organization of the program 


| Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS. 


{ Survey of Opinions of the Adequacy 


With Which Secondary Schools Fill the Eng- 


lish Needs of Business Education Students 
Determined by Ven. English 
Teac her ;.. and O fic e y orker S. By Mildred 


Business 


©. Hughes. Master’s. 1948. Syracuse 
University. YS p. ms. 
(or ides that secondary schools in upper! New 


York State should give their business students more 
] 


training in English: and that the business English 
course should be placed in the business education 
aepart nt and be taught in the twelfth year. 





H hy International Organization lor Edu- 


cation? By Ellen M. McGrath. Master’s. 
1949. Boston University. 14] p. ms. 

Discusses education between the wars fu 
ments for and against an international agency for 
education: steps toward international ed tion: 
the London Conference of Allied Ministers 


of Edu- 
cation; and the United Nations’ Educational. Sci- 


entific and Cultural Organizatior 


Ruth G. Strawbridge. Fed- 


Agency Library Bibliographer. 


—Compiled by 


eral Security 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Children Learn to Read. By a Commit- 
tee on Reading in the Elementary Grades, 
C. DeWitt Boney, Chairman. Chicago, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 1949, 
04 p. 60 cents. 

Color Planning for School Interiors. 
Prepared for use in St. Paul Public Schools 
by the Department of Education, Division 
St. Paul, Minn., Ram- 
100 p. $2. 

Discipline. By Hymes, Jr. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1949. 
14 p. Illus. Series. ) 
OU cents. 


of Business Affairs. 
aley Printing Co., 1948. 


James L. 


(Parent-Teacher 


Experimental Foundations of General 
Psychology. By Willard L. Valentine and 
Delos D. Wickens. 3d Edition. New York, 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1949. 472 p. Illus. 
$3. 

For Parents Particularly: Their Children 
at Home and at School. Reprint Service 
Bulletin compiled from past issues of Child- 
hood Education by the Association for 
Childhood Education International. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Association for Child- 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


Please send me ScHoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


: enclosed as payment. 


| i ci ccmse 
i... ....-- oe ee 
ESE meta ates ae 


hood Education International, 1949. 40 p. 
Illus. 
Higher Education for American Society. 
Papers Delivered at the National Educa- 
tional Conference, Madison, 1948. Edited 
by John Guy Fowlkes. Madison, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1949. 427 p. $4. 
An Introduction to Teaching in Secon- 
dary Schools. By Lester B. Sands. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1949. 421p. $3. 
Mental Testing: Its History, Principles, 


50 cents. 


and Applications. By Florence L. Good- 
enough. New York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
1949. 609 p. Illus. $3. 
Needed Research in Adult 
Report of the Joint Committee of the Amer- 


Education. 


ican Educational Research Association and 
the Department of Adult Education of the 
National Education Association. Wash- 
ington, D. C., NEA Department of Adult 
Education; American Educational Research 
Association, 1949. 32 p. 

Professional Opportunities in National 
By Robert 
Section on Camping, by 

Pasadena, Calif., Western 


$1.50. 


25 cents. 


Youth Serving Organizations. 
H. Shaffer. 
Charles Miller. 
Personnel Institute, 1949. 
Sources of Free and Inexpensive Pictures 
Miller. 


cents. 


76 p. 
for the Class Room. By Bruce 
Ontario, Calif., 1949. 46 p. 50 
(Address: Bruce Miller, Box 222, Ontario, 
Calif.) 

Speech Methods in the Elementary 
School. By Carrie Rasmussen. New York, 
The Ronald Press Co., 1949. 340 p. Illus. 
$3.50. 

State Teacher Education: 
An Introductory Manual. Prepared by the 
1948 Work-Conference on State Councils 
Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1949. 71 


Councils on 


on Teacher Education. 


p. 79 cents. 

—Compiled by Susan O. Futterer, Associate 
Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library. 
December 1949 
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